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/ — ^ At lea^ four f act<^s are important to consider in 
contemporary teacher education programs: the demand for increased 
accouatabiiity; ^the emphasis on field-hased instruciion; the need for 
respoitsiveiiess to field 'input; and the need for responsireness ^ 
student input, in Sen Tork^ the demand for increased aj»ountab|Aity 
has been translated into a, state requirement f or ,,tTi€ deyelopment of 
competency based teacher education programs. This' paoer describes the 
Syracuse Teacher Corps Project^ yhich recruited 31 interns ¥&o h^d 

* ccfmpleted tvb yeats of Undergraduate training, and provided- teacher 
education that led to a bachelor /s degree and an initial teaching 
cerzificate. The program is field based to the extent that the 
interns spent approximately half of their time on instructional teams 

* in an 3Jiner city school setting. The other half of their commitment 
was directed tQvard the university courses necessary t^^.coitplete 
their academic program. Competency agreements were negotiated betmeen 
the .preserrice interns and €;ither a field-based team leader or a 
field-b2Lsed cl^inical instructor. (DHT) i 
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An edm^ticnal reader nho happened to delve into the history . 
of teaclier traSiiirg 4;^ri(^irould fii^ tbe readi3;i£_i*air3y nnii , 
l^ically, preservice teachers cccplete tuo years of llberel arts 
st-Qoy and are ^dsitted to. a t^eacher tralrdiig prcgraa. Cboe enioHe.d, 
the prospective teacher eieomiters a fairly rigid series of prescribed 
^coTzrses. ISior^ admittedly a simplified overvieir, this course of 
instruction cczcxsiLy begins idth steady in -shat is generaliy referred - 
^o as the foimdational areas, including xhe_ history, philosopi^, 
sociplogy, afd psychology of "education, ' Siibsequently, the fledgling 
teacher ta>es a seri-es of sel^ds courses in the content areas, i.e,, 
reading, rathecatics, social studies, scieace, and^lenguage arts. 
Finally, the stifdent teaching experieiice cc2iciudes the teacher pr^>ara- 
tioi; vrogTBiZj with ihe student receivijag a bachelor's d^egree ^ md an 
initial teaching certificate. Seccmdary preservice teachers custom- 
arijy trade in a f eir asethods courses for a content, ecjdiasis in their ' 
^ teaching specialty. 

As previously stated, tha-^^s history. Eecaatly^ things* have 
Degun to haT5>en in teacher education and drazss^tic changes can be seen-. - 
At least foiir factors are important to consider ^ in cpnt^^porary - 
teacher education progress, dou^.not in ai^r 'particular order, thes^ 
include: 1) the deiand for increased accountability; 2) the esph^is - 
on field--based instiniction; 3)'^the ne^ed for respcaisiveness to field 
input, and; 4) the need for re^oneiveness to student input/ 

In New Yori State, the denand for Increased accouirta&ility 
has been translated into a State rfequireaent_for the developEDent of 
coinpetency-based teacher educatipn prograins* in the case of The 
Syracuse Teacher Corps Program that provided the data for this study, 
the demnds of field based instruction have been translated into an 
interchip in the schools. The State has required 'field.iranit into 
JjTOgraia developcaent in^ tocher education, and Teacher Corps has a ' . 
M story of encouraging pi^grauj s^itivity to student iiqmt. Conse- 
quently, an analysis of' the type of progran about to be described 



differs greatly tzxm tbs brief historisial des^cripticsa 'presesrted 



earlier. 



Tta^ Sjxaxmse Teacher Corps Projegtr 



Hie ^ta ^'or tid/s study vera jgatiiered as a fmartim of tha 
SigntS Cycle Syracuse .T^cber Corps prc^raa. Briefly, tMs ^arogrsm 
recrait^fed studenl^s too had completed tKO yeara of zmdeargfaduate traiii- 
ing, asd prcrided a teacher edncaticn prcgrait that led to a bachelor^a 
degree and an initio teacMitg certificate • 

' the program was field based to the extent tbat the interns • 
spent approiiiiately ^half of their tire cn an instracticnal teas in 
a. schMl setting. The other half of their coEsnitsifint was direct^ 
toward the pirr^ual of^ imiversity corcrses necessary to CQ2g>lete their 
acadezdc program • 

Ti^ field-based invc^TeDsnt of ^ass Interns provided the i4sis 
for lixree hc^urs credit each ses^ester and thi^ee bcmrs credit fer ^g ^ 
thf^intdrvening snrnier. Sds fifteen-hour block of field-based 

traction, approxiHaateJy c^ie-iiiird of the stiident's nrtSfessional ^ 
traS^^ng prcgrazS, provided the 'data for this study. It is iz3>ortant 
to not$ that the caspos-based jssrt of the int^ms^ progirazi, both 
liberal arts and professixmal education, are not reflected in the 
, data, ^ 

The^unit of analysis in this stu^ is t3 ^e typ-y sar ^progran, 
5he vehicle for analysis is the coqpetgnffy ^gj^e^ppprrt^^ ^ ^ -coc^etency 
agreesenlTTi^a negotiated contract in^^dng the preservice intern 
and either a field-based tean leader or a^field-based clinical- 
instructor. All progran i>ersonnel, alaig -idth the thir^-cme interns, 
ipere trained in the process of developiijg axroetency stateiasnts and 
negotiatiisg coc5)etency agreenients. A campet^ a ib y agreesient includes^ 
1) a rationale fpr coc3>etency selection; 2) a iK>nbehavioral state^^t 

— ■ . 7 • 

^, San J. Yarger and Andrew Lebby, "The Ihriting and Rati^ig 
of COTipetency Agreezients," Syracuse *lfaiversity,^ Fall 1974. (ifatrab- ' ■ 
li^hed niiseograifia. ) * / * . 

/ 



of eoEjetency; 3) precise cb^ectivea frcm^fadch ihe^ooiixeVezass^can 
he inferred; 4) a sxatensnt of tie sitj^tlcn under -cdeh -de cozje- 
teri27 -rill be cescaistrated; 5) iiidicators of eccroetescies imich 
specify tie assessiDsrrt tools; 6) a statesien^of the leaming actiri- 
ties to^te "o^ed in pjrsuit. of cospet^c^ derelopsent; 7) a descrip- 
tion of the need^ instracti^asal s uppor t^' mdj S) an estimate of lie 
tipe izTirolVed. Conpsten^y agreecisnts were viewed as total vrdts, 
tiros not allowing for disjointed a p proacLes to' an individnal's pro- 
gram.. , 

Pncr to the training,, the pn^gras jSLXXicipsnt^.were 
inf omed that the piTOcess was designed ^sh tnat each individual . 
internes program eould reflect specific needs both in t^rzis'of y 
the" intern and in tenns of tS* school setting, tio requir^^ssif s were 
nade of field personnel in regard to tne conteot pf the ccsretentSy 
agreezient. Indeed, it explaihed that this process was a pro- 
gramatic attempt to be j^sponsive to field imsit, to be responsive 
^o the needs of ^t^dents,. as well as to allow for an iaidependent 
personalised aiOToach'to teacher education. 

.University personnel in the program did, lK>wever, provide 
corgjetency-based field rsaterials that could be easily translsited into 
cpsrpeteciGy ^greesents. Ibis was done in an effort to provide content 
fifr cor5>etency agreements when desired, particularly at the onset. 
Also, it did aeet the reqairezaent that university prpgraa personnel 
were obligated to, in fact, conceptualize ard plan the prog3ra2n. Jt 
was erg^ififeized,* however, ti^at liere was no intent to view these cos- 
neteney rodules as anyChing but a single sow[^Qe of possible options. 

diversity professors 'thesiselVes did not negotiate competency 
agreecients . Th^se* were negotiated between interns and field person- 
nel., Imiversity persOTnel did; however, serve as instructional 
resources and ,as instructors vpon derand when co;2petency agreeacents 
so required. In soce cases, interns negotiated cozcion or group 
agreeoents', and rrini -courses of varying types irere taught by uni-. 
varsity personnel • / 



I5ie vrisQTj role of tbs felTersilgr progress per^somel vbb • 
^ tttat of boc^ke^)er for tne prqgrsin^ All Begotiat-ed ccG^eteDcy sgree- 

s»2ts TCre eiatadtted to imiTersity offices end a cnrplete r^jord vas 
. iept of each irrtem*s prcg2^ess^ Virtually bo rejection of eazpstency 
agreessnts was perfonsed by unirer^ty personi^l, it was ttoigM tisat 
iMs strategy TOuld xrreate a quioSer g^*^ laore iFidespr^d ^steceptance of 
tbe corpeterLcy agreecaent ^^socess, as well as prov ide richer iiiforDS-. 
tion cczjceming field perceived 3seeds of xareserrice'teaciexs. 

Seho:^! Snvirornient and Si±)Jects 
Zhe daia for this study reflect the perceived trainiiig seeds 

Syracuse ^ Kew York. The students ±n the^scbcxjls are ccH^ifez^ to 
be fro3i a loweV aiid^working-elass sccioeccBssaic popoleticm. The 
ecbools afe seized racially, "sith a pi^ocdiiance of black- j£hildres> a 
zinority of imite cbildraa, and a very lirdted mrnber of fe^oiisb- 
sveakin^ children. " T " 

The thi-rty«OEe Teacher Corps interfis ^re distributed in the 
schools cea instinictional ,teess that caosdLsted of 5 or 6 ' interns , 1 
teaza leader, aad 2 to 4 cooperating teachers. The 22 Teacher Corps 
interns consisted of 23 fenales: 12 blaci, 10 ^Mte and 1 "Oriental; 
plus 8 cales: black ^d 2 «hite. Ihe'?ive team leaders, selected 
because of their perceived coiroetetK^e as elassixxxn teachears^ con- : - 
sifted of 3 ishite rales and 2 black females. Tae' iSpo^^jlsiieal field ' 
instructors, who were university. eznpioyed but exclusively field*- 
based^ consisted of tro 'whi'te feinales. ' ^-^J 

Sie interns selected for the ;^rracilse Teacher Corps Project 
Were chosen on the basis of 1) stated cc^nnitnent to inner-city 
te^hihg through Teacher Corps ai5)lication; 2) a conjplex prograrJ- 
inatic screening process involving groxq? interviews, and; 3) ethnic 
and sex distribution concerns (aithou^ the eiEjdiasis ras-pn recruit- 
ing rales rather than feiaales). Traditional acaderdc require^nts 
of the university were not enplc^ed, though the" screwing conmittee 



sosastiiDes used Hsbbb data as, part of the total d^isicn-raJdsg pro- 
cess. Ibe riean entrance grade point average for tfes thirty-cnie 
interns -was 2,35 (co a 4.0 scale}- Hjs iBoiTidi^ grade point 
averages raided fros 1.72 to 3.80, vitn e standard deviation of 
• 425. It siiCfuld be laoted titat tfce rean grade point average of zbe 
inzon±ag interns was approrlrRtely .15 beioir the ^r^'fTOi acceptable 
grade ^point average (2.5) for atrsission to ti^^ tiniversity's txadi- 
tional teacher eduestlon prpgras. 

zfeta Gollection f^r^^ .Analysis 

lite basic data for this study, 642 negotiated coz5>eteicy 
agrees^ts. -gere colleet^ bfitYApn f ^r&j^l^c^y- l ^ 197 3 p^ ^^ 'j^j 30^ 
1975. Tne nean Eurfcer of eos^etehcy agreeiDents per intern iras 20.77, 
ifith a low of 13 and a high of 31. 

Other datf were also used for piirposes of analysis. S^se 
data ?rere prograznatically generated and were not obtained specifi- 
cally for psiirposes of this stxidy. Bovever, their availability re3>- 
' dered then liable. These data include the interns* grade point aver- 
age, both for efducation as well as iK>neducation courses, and the Watson- 
Gla^er Critical TninVIng Aj^ni^sal. Personological data such as 
age, race and sei were also available. 

N 

Definitions 

Ihe data were analjrzed along two diTTpnsions that required / 
interpretation, and therefore the training of coders, plus three * 
dizaensions that required only clerical transcription. The two dijEen- 
sions requiring interpretati<^ were labeled "Competency Area" and't/ 
"Professional Intensity" while the thrae requiring clerical trans- ^ - 
cription were entitled "Role of Negotiator," "SoiH*ce and Individuality 
of AgreeiDent," and "Program Phase." The definitions of these basic 
d^in^ensions constitute the analytical vehicles for this study. 



Ccxgetency areas are seen as tbe l^asic prof essitssial iaraialiig 
areas that <x?23rise tbe totality of tte field-ba^ed tr^iidBg pro- 



grac. 



Cczrtent ^ — Cbntent cczipetsKgr agreesssnvS are designed 

for dereloposit of scsae issoirledge Isa^. ^ Sisy 

I'equire so interacti<si idtia cMldren and bo f?eron- 

stratioa of aay izistractitaaal s3dJI. -A Cczitent 
- t 

ccrapet€33cy egreesent say bfe developed iu refer- 
ence to a discipline, or say be developed in a 
pedagogical and/or- iiaterpersoual domain. ThB iey 
crfTerion is that it relates csily to tooling about 
so!2etMng, rsot acting. <hi tJiat kD0ir2edge -ffitMn 
tie teaching role. Eyeries include learning em- 
versational ^^anish, a review of three science^ p3x>- 
granis, and the operation of axidiovisual equipment/ 

Interpersonal ; — Intexpersonal cosgjetracy agi^e- 
laents were designed *to aid the pre service student 
in developiiig-.^iills in relating to others*, either 
children or adults. Ihey are distinguished from 
Content cos5>etency agreements in that they go 
bey<md learning about interpersonal skills and * % 
relate to the noninstructional xise of that infonna- 
tion. They are distinct from either Behavioral 
l&nageisent or Insta^uctional Planning of lianagement 
categories in that they do not reqtiire the use of ' 
the skills within the classroom* 

Behavioral hfanageipent .— A Behavioral ifenagement . ; . , 

competency agreement is desired to 'develop the * ^ ^ 

preservice student's abii4tyj to manage -a class- 
room environinent or the beh^v^.or of children 
within th^ classroom. Althdu^ it has purpose 
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(objectives, goals, etc,)r It does looi relate to 
. lustrocti^si. ^tier, Bebavicral itana^z^snt ccc^e- 

tex^ agreerassjts' !focus cm smih tidiige'ss disciplii^, 

spatial art??Tiffl'^Tpnts^ ^Sl^Sistracticmai ixLaceaent 
, of cMldstea/ axai processes t2^t are interpersca^ 

yet BOTiiistructicEai i^%atA2r^, e^g^, classrooci'l 

rales, cia^srom reetings. 

lBstructi<TT^'^ Plaimiiig Ifenagezsnt, — Instruc- 
^ tional Plai^ agreements InclW ^ tMt ar. 
istesdea to teacHtpreservice students hem to plain 
aiid/or prepare for iBstrsctios. 3astracti^aal 
Iferagerisnt includes those- agreerasnts TOich in- 
' struct the student in eit&er a specific jDettod 
or a Qore general instructionally related railage- 
23ent technique. Agreenentg falling within this 
categojy go beycsnd inoirledge and contsit ^'r^^ . 
require eil^ier instructional planningf or actual 
interaction and instructicaial procedures Bith 
children. 

Integrative . — M integrative conpetencgr agree-^ ^ 
laent is one that calls upon the preservice stu- , 
dent to ''put together" vaidous components in a 
cieaningful iray. It ina^ require that the sttident 
i£?)leiDent a total program fbr an extended period 
of tiB%, or it iray require that the student 
focus on the usaintenance of two or iDore activi- 
ties simultaneously. It goes beyond either of 
the management categories hut may utilize ele- 
ments of both^ In short, it' is an uprard exten- 
sion of "either management category 'and focuses 
cm requiring*^ the preservice sifudent to fhnction 
wore like a "regular teacher^" 
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• Proffessicnal Ibtensity . * • ^ ' 

Professional intensity refers to the level of , professional 
involveaent necessary to successfully eorqplete 'the cosajetency agree- 
raent?. The iDore involveasnt necessary the nore the presei^ce. stu- 
dent idll he acting lilce a "regular teacher." 



Preparatory > — This category ijicludes those agreesents 
iniich prepare a preservice teacher for an active 
teaching role, throu^ traditional study. It ssy , * 
utilize teaching materials and tie observation of 
teachers and/or students. Though the activity is 
logically linlced to preparing for actual instruc- 
tiqpal involv«3ent with children, no involvement 
• is required. 

• - 

^" ^tial. Interactive; —]^ Initial "Iritera^tiye coinpe- 
tency agreesoent requires the preservice stu^lent to 
interact with children and/or i?ith parents in an 
instructional setting. There are limitations, on 
the involvement, however, since the student does 
not accept total and/or extended instructional 
responsibility. The activity is short i^ange and 
usually unidimensional in natxire.. * In jnay deiuand 
supervision of a cooperating teacher* " 

Advanced Intgractive > — Advanced* Interactive compe- ; 
tency agreements require the preservice students 
to teach for a longer i>e^iod of time (one-half day 
or more), and assume the responsibility of*^e\ 
classroom. . These 'responsibilities are likely to 
be more multi-dimensional in nature than those 
vmich fall in the Initial Interactive category. 
It suggests that the preservice student is able to 
behave in a more integrated fashion, like an experi- 
enced teacher. 

10 . • 
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• Role of Cosrpeteiigy Agreeiaeirb Negotia^tor 

School-Based University Persoimel > — This category \ 
refers to those individxials^ nho urere oailed 
"Clinical Field Instructors. % Il^y operated 
• exclusi^ly within the field, thou^were 
employed by the university • Their role was 
the negotiation of con5)etency agreement s ^ with 
regai*ds to the school needs of the preservice* 
interns rather than needs that might have been 
expressed by university personnel The primary 
concern of the school-based university person- 
nel focused on the development of the student's _ . 
skills in the classrooin where they were assigned. ' 

School Per^o33nel . — School personnel refers to 
those individuals ^o Priced with interns as 
employees of the city- school distr^ts; Typi- 
. cally this role was fulfilled. by a team leader, 
\ though on occasion other instructional personnel * 
became involved.* 

) / 
• S6urce and Individuality of 



Gong>etency Agreements 



Dmpetency agreements 
those prepared by 



in isolation from ^> 



i Program Generated/Shared 
*^alling in this category are 
diversity program personnel 

ibtems and offered -to intends as options. They 
w#re. negotiated by a dRngle inteiTi or. a grdup of 
iiberns. If the agreement was negotiated by a 
siigle intern, that competency agreement must 
iia*^ been utilized by^at lea^ one pther^ intern 
to \e included in this categojTy. 
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> 10 
-Field Qenerated/Sh^T^ , —This category iiicludes those 
coi:5)eteiicy agreements developed in the field by the 
interns and "l^eld-hased personnel, ^ey may have-b^en^" 
n^otiated by either an intern or a group of interns. 
"If the agreement' was iiegotiated by a single intem| 
, the ^agreement must haye be^ utilig^ by at J.east^ one. ' , 
^ther intern. • " 

ttoiq ile. — A toique competency agreement. is one that 
was negotiated by an individual intern for his. or her 
own personal use. Ihere are no other coinpeteficy 
agreements, identical to this one. 



• Program Phase .. . 

For analj^ical pujc^ses, *the program was brolc^ into five 
separate phases ^ - • 

Semesterc I . --September 1, .1973 through December 30,, 1973. 
SgnestVr II.~t][anuary 1, 1974 throxigh-May 30, 1974. 
Intervening Summej^ .—J^tnife 1,-1974 tfirbugh Awgngt 31, 1974. 
Semest^ III .— Septeniber i, 1974 through December ♦31, i9V4. ^ 
Semester IV .— J^nuaiy 1^ 1975 thrpughifay 30, 1975. , - 

Training of Coders , > • ' , - 

* ' • S " 

Two undergraduate atudents at Syracuse University ^ere v 
employed for purposes of interpretiiog the competency agreements in 
terms of the coding' categories. Training of the coders took placeMf 
in two sessions of approximately ttoee hoxn^s each. Subsequent to rae 
stu,dy of operational definitions of th^ coding categories, the students 
attempted to interpret the coilipetency agreements in smaJJL '^oups. of - 
ten, selected in an unsystematic fasAori. 'TJteen the coderS had reached 
'proficiency so that they could achieve 80 -per cent or more agreement 
on three consecutive groups of ten, coding for ^the purpose ..of analysis 
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▼as begun. TLose co4??eteccy agreepents used for traliiing purposes 
Tere then reterji^ to the total groiip. 
\ . ^ Use interpretaticm of ti^ cocqpetencjy agreements required 
^ aTOTorirately twenty hours cm five separate occasions • Both students 
coded all of the agree3snts% * In tl^ Ccc5>etency Irea dinerisicai, the 
Cfcoders ac9ieved^93 per cent agreement an all x^ategories. Ta«^se 
iksrances -Khere disagreeoait did <iccur were discussed and ^reeiasnt 
was reached with ihe help of a^^relearch ^sistant. The ggr>e process 
was utilized for Professional Ihtensitj, with a 92rper cent agreei^t 
with all poripetency agreerients and the disagreei:ents were negotiated. 
^In-the thre^ categories requiring CTly clerical transcription, there 
were better than 99 per cent agreec^ent, and when errors were found, 
, they were the. result of clerical^ nisti^anscription. 

Analysis of Data * 

The data were fii^ cast in a descriptive aode. Suhs'equently, 
the -descriptive statistics were *ane3^ed and questiosa.wer^g^^ted: 
Ihese qfie3tioh6 ^re then propos.ed rin a s^t iatical* framework. "^^^ — 
resiiltant <^a^a are post hoc* in nature and presented for the better 
understanding of the inpoarbant' aspects of this study. ' 

Findings 

The basic findings- will be jn^esented in a iDode that describes 
the tw >-year^progran in tersns related to n^otiated' ccxapetency agree- 
Additionally, data will be presented - that focus on cossparisons 
basic data with other avsSflable programoatic infoz^tion. 
Table 1 presenta the distribution of the total nunsber of 
conqpetency agreements over the entire program. The distribution 
appears to be unspectacular, with the exception of the third sesaster, 
when a significant arop Iji thfc innr2>er of initiated competency agree- 
inents occ\irred. At deast two possible explanations. exist for this 
jflieiioiiienon. Fix^st, the third seraester began directly on the heels 




ments. 
of the 



of tfee cinly TOcaticai ths ijrtejfcs had feiriiir tee tytwp>gg^apgrieT^ce . 
It is possible that after he±ag ssray f rta tbe rigara of a very ' 
involved prcgraB, thez^ irpPsacse diffitnalty experiemei in reorienting 
tiesselves to the task hand. Seeoiid, and the data are ziot ccnnlete 
eiiough tp verify tMs^, it is pc^sible that there wsro, rsxsj mco3)leted 
TO^tency agreeDsntrf negotiated ^lier in the pregrasj thus the 
^ixiteitis oGuld have ' seen' tiiis as the appropriate period to finish 
unctspletedvtas^'' befor^ initiating new ^nies. 

Table ^ presents the negotiated egreesents % eccipetency area. 
Several int^sting findings emerge. T±tfC, it is- to^rtant to note 
the very Jbw ni^sper of Integrative cozxietfeicy agreessnxs. AirHmgh 
the stunts were, all required to teach t-^ extended periods of "tinies 
prior oo gradiaation, it aroears that in p^-eparation* for tMs assi^rsent ^ 
th^ was- little need perceived to develop* specif ic Ja:'aiQing OTocednr^s. 
It is possible that field perscasnel expe:^^^, erroneoasly x)r 0ther3rf.se, 
'that secoxid year iiitems could '^piit it together'* without 'lie benefit 
of specific ti^aining. - . - ' 

Contrary to the writer's suspicions^ there was also a paucity * 
of InterpersoE^ co2n>etency agreeiaents. It is possible that hopi stu- 
dents and field personnel perceived this to be an al^ where it was ' 
difficxilt to negotiate an agresasnt within the prescribed guidelines. 
In other words, the activities associated ^th Interpersonal .coc5>e- 
tency agreezent nay well have occurred at a hi^er"'rate, than' is 
reflected in these -data. ^ ^ , 

Jt appe^s ttiat learning about things (content) was not per- * 
i^eived^ a hi^ priority need. It cay be that field. persOTriel believed 
that area 'to the dozain of the university or it say be that in 
light of the hi^ily interactive nature of tiie field-based progran, 
that contait needs were sinply overlocdced/ A laore fri^tening possi- 
bility is that' the heavy esiphasis cm interaction with children in a 
field-based progran sirply blotted cut the irportant need for Icnowl- 
edge and understanding. It daould be noted, however, that such an 
analysis clearly goes beyond the available information. 
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B^iavioral ISanageissnt and iBstmctixmal Plsrniag sod Ifeiiage^ 
ziesit constitnte tbe cm2> o/* ti^ ccsxetent:^ eg^eeigmts (Bearly 85 per 
cent), idtb instructiacal ^laimiiig 'and li^na.geiignt doublirg that of 
Benavioral Ifenag-eosnt. (fee obEesrratiCT is tl^t «nile S^Vioral 
Ifenagerent cocpetenqy agree&nts tei^ed to decrease as the progras 
progressed, Instructicnai Piaiming Ifenagemsnt ca!n>etencles tended 
to increase. TrAs •gggld a55>ear to he ccaisisvent Tilth an analysis 
of hox a field-based teacner educaticL program cu^t to proceed. ■ In 
other words, it is reascaaile to assirae that as preserrlce teacher 
'education students becoze rore skillful in dealing with the behavioral 
laanagezent of students, thsi thsy-<San better focus their si^lls on 
planning and inpleaenting instructional procedures. 

Table 3 TO^serts the data concerning the .Professional Inten- 
sity of the co25>etency agregaents. Ihe Advanced Interactive category 
is siidlar to the Integrative category "in th^ previous descrfption, 
•rith the eicOTtion that the Advanced Interactive category required 
students to spend larger blocis of tira in the 'instructional process. 
5t would appe^, howev^, that the coding conventions' irere -j^i suf- i 
ficiently detailed to separate Integrative iTca Advanced Interactive, 
or that there was little if any diffei^ce. • Hegardless, both cate- , 
gories piclced up the ean^ con5>etency agr^ez^ents* - ' 

Ibere ia no asarJced shift frca Prejsratory to Initial Interac- 
tive as the progfan p3?ogressed. Qds would expect that fiel<J-based 
teacher educaticm students ircmld spen4 less tisae involved in develop- 
ing skills liat ^re classified as prerequisites to teaching and raore 
tirie in developing actual teaciiing sTrfTIa as they proceed thorough a 
tyo-year program. Such was not the case. 

Because the cocg>etency ^greeaent process was devel6ned in 
an effort to ail4«'*'fbr a greater control by an intern of his/her 
field expearieiace, as well as to provide an opportunity for oore 
individuality, the data concerning the -source ai^ liadividuality of 
coqpetency agreezisnts were ezaiained (Table 4). Nearly half (42.8 

agre^iientQ were written fro2f naterials 
provided by the university factllty. This occurred with absolutely 

17 



' Tjo erpectatic?D of its o^cus^rence cy xmirersity progras personnels 
Hjsre 1F2S a sliglrt t^sdsssgr /or rore field-generated cc^Xfetemj 
agrhezBn$.s to occiir es tie progreii proceeded, altbongii this xrena' 
vas ziot great. Finally, caaly TO out of 6w;2 (10.9 per cent) oai^tei^ 
agreeaoits were xmioj^e, that is, <me, of a kind* It caa be^argued 
•that sh a r ed C(xg>9tenc7 agr^assrts are prc^ranzzatically efficient, t 
thpiigh that claiD is not nade. Yet, the fact renains that iiidiTidu- 
alization in its pure fors did not ozcur at a hi^ rate. 

7^bie 5 presents the data eoDceming the role of the nego- 
tiator in the oanpetenz^ agreeDsnt in^oaess. Kearly 80 per cent of 
the cairpetency agr egae nts were negotiated by school distzlat person- 
nel. Usually, this Tas the Teacher Cori>s teaia leader, thou^ C2l 
sane oocasioos other school personnel such as cooperatii^ teachers 
became involved. It was not xmusizal fcr^tMs have occun^ed, as 
school personnel were Tndjzsariiy re^xsa s ible Tor the interns* field- • 
^ased experience, /.dditicnally, the schcS>l is where. the intern speit 
the greatest araount of tiii^e. Alsb^ there is a i^iceable shift 'fros 
school-based universi-^ personnel^ to school^ district personnel as the 
program prc^ressed. ^ other words, nore end toi>e of the responsibil- 
ity for development of the preservice teachers p3X>graia, at least that 
portion thai was field-based f%as as^used^ school pelrsonnel. 
Parenthetically, it appeared to program personnel that as the sesiSs- • 
ters went* by, school persormgl became raore interested In the interns' 
imiversity progran, and were loore willing to provide svpport to 
varsity personnel in worMng with an intern t^o was having dif fi^^tilty.* 
ALL in all, this was considered to be one of the laost positive 
results of the entire endeavor. 

The Instructional Planning and l&nagensnt category was- 
analyzed for children's subject isatter content. This particular, 
category was selected because it was the only category irixere it 
would have been logical for the intern to focus on the developsient 
of instructional skills in a given subject natter area. These 
i^esults are presented in "Table 6. 
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The rost notable finding is that liearly aae-half {47,9 x>er 
cent) of ihe coc2>etency agreepents in the Instructional Planning 
and I fanagergn t category had either no subject mtter focus or the 
coders couldn't discern libe^iB^ or not there Kras one. It ipould be 
an unwarranted extension of tJie^data to suggest that these were all 
"process" competency agreessents/ yet there can be little doubt that 
a^great nunfaer of then fell into that category. Additionally, 'sany 
of the egreei!>ents in this area focused on the developceat of a -ctV^n 
(e.g., developing lesson plana )">iiere the intern ifas given his/her 
selection of the subject zaatter, and it^i?as never specific. In 
these instances, the criteria for successful cg^mletion of the ccth 
petency agreezuents were not subject psstter area imbedded. 

The othei* data appear to be as xme iSight erp^t. Ihe greate* 
bulk of subject zaatter cofgJetency agreezsents was in the reading and 
mth areas, with science aaad' social, studies trailing. ^ Wnere subject 
Batter could be discerned, cmjy,t?ielve ccaqpetency agreements" (3.2 per 
cent) fell into sfibject inatter, areas outside^ those listed. This isay- 
have been the result' of the'stipng engfliasis in inn^r-city .schools, on . 
basic skills for children. ' ' 

. ■ ■ - • * > 

Additional Ana3.ysis Using Pereonotogical Data 

In an effort to gain- a richer imderstandliig of the competency 
.agreement dissension' df \fie' Eighth Cjcle Syracuse Teacher Corps Pro- 
gram, it ?7as decided to c>?53pare tfie competency agreeiaent data-^th 
other information. The process by which this occurred is relatively 
Simple, and probably as yet incomplete. The writers simply gathered . 
the other data that were available and, after studying the descriptive 
inf orsnation presented earlier, posed .questions that fell within the 
scope of both sets. Although ttie questions ware not totally capri- 
cious, they do reflect hunches and observations held by program p^r- 
somiel who spent two years ^working with the project. Certainly, 
there are other questions that cojild be"fK>sed, and other analyses 
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that eoiild be Bade. Ko claim is cade that ihe follcwing aaoalyses 
Tevresent |feither a coEprehensive Jdcture, cjt even a idse selection. 

Grade Point Average 

'I * ' 

^or purposes of analysis, the interns* transcfripts irere analyzed 
for bo3 education and 3aoneducati<m grade point average. The laean 
educatmi} grade point average iras 3.% Khile the rean ncmeducaticm 



grade Joint was 2.35. The stanaa^ deviation for t&e education grade 
point .^vei^e was .'25 while for the nc^education grade point average 
it wa5 The low standard deviation of the education gr^de point 

average rendered it less than helpful as an analytical tool. Because 
the Pearson-Product-?>bisent Correlation Ts sensitive to variance, and 
becaxise the education grade point average had such a licdted variance, 
it could not lie used profitably for purposes of 'analysis. Also, by 
ranking the education grade point averages^ one blotted out "^be 
limited variance and ascribed a great 4aal of *iinportance t<? grade 
poijit differences as low as .0^ Consequently, only analyses or 
coEiparis'ons performed with tbe noneducatipn grade point average will 
be cited. The noneducation grade point averagw^s essentially presage 
information, though liie^e were spme noneducation cotirses taJcen by ttie 
interns once entered in /the program. 

Xhe question was askerfNjJietJier <yc not students with higher 
noneducation grade point averages would complete more competency^^ 
agreements than those .with low^r grade pqint averages. A rbo corre- * ' 
lation of .393 obtained (.01-> > .OOi). ' 

Also, the question was asked whether grade i>oint average 
could be used to predict the number of \inique C9mpetency agreements 
students mi^t perfonfi,^r tbe "program phase" that competency agree- 
ments mi^t be .initiated. (NOTE: For program phase analyses, the 
pjrogi^am was broken into two 'phases. The first phasfe included the 
first "and second semester plus the summer,^ and the second phase 
included the third tod foinrth semester),. A chi square was used to 
test this question, "with very limted results. There was no significance 

. ' (■ 



m i 

TOen ctrjariEg education grade point averagfee idtb the proporticm of 
unique corspetency agreessnts negotiated ziorlirhen ccsHsxlng nraieduea- 
tion grade point average TriLth the prc^ran piase that ecxroeten^^ ag3ree- 
JBents were negotiated. The comparison of educational grade point. ^ 
average «ith program phase yielded a chi sqi:are of 4.7 (.2 > p >'/l, 
df = 3). 
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IShen coinparing coiirpetency agreements with intern age, several 
findings eiserged. Age 'was positively i^lated to the nxisiber of cod- 
petency agreements cospieted (r^ = .312, .05 > p > .02). Also, when 
the coHsparison was mde of age wi-Ua program phase, it was discovered 
that older students tended to complete jiaore conipetency'agreeaents in 



the first phase of the program^ while younger 'interns tended to cai 
plete more coiroetency agreements toward the^end of the program 
(x^ = 8.172/ .05 > p > .02, df = 3). There was also a tendency for 
age to distinguish between the interns* selection of content of com- 
pet^cy agreements. ?^9;|^r interns tended to negotiate less competency 
•agreements in the Behavioral l&nagement/Instructional Planning and 
l^nagement area than did younger interns, with the most limited selec- 
tion in the area of InstVuctional Planning and Uanagement {y} - 6.667, 
.1 > p > .05, df = 3)v * . . 



Race 



Because the children in the target schools were predcminantly 
black, the question was ^ked as to whether black iiftems would have 
a tendency to become more interactively involved with childrenHhan t 
would white in'lems^ A chi square yielded nonsignificant, results, as 
did the chi square comp^ing race with total number of competaicy 
agreements negotiated. 
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Sex 



Toe'CTly analysis by sex -was related to tbe qukstioa of 
«bether rale or ferale interns TOuld negotiate a larger nurier of 
coiroeteDcy agreements. The chi square relating to this "question 
Tas nonsignificant/ 



Ifexson-Glaser Critical 



Appraisal ^ 



SeVeral questions were asked related to the, results of. the 
Watson--Glaser Critical Ihinking Appraisal, with"" little inforsation 
generated. Using chi square, it was found that there was a tendency 
for rtudents who scored higher on 'the Watson-Glaser'to caiiplete core 
y coHipetQicy agreeiaents duidng earlier phases of the program 

(x^ = 6.103;^ .2 > p > .1, df'=. 3)- . C(HiparisoB^ attesipti^ to i^ilize 
the Watson'-Glaser scores in^r^^^tXpn to the nuiza>er of eonrpetency 
agre^ents done, the iateractiveVatin^e of coinpetency agreements, and 
the number of unique coiapetency agpeements perfonsed were all nonsig- 
nificant. , 

• • * 
These data caiSiot be overgeneralized^ yet they do sriggesl^ 
that nonedncatioi/^rade point average as well as age can be predic- /- 
tive of certain tyj)e"s of program achievements. 

^ ^"""^ Discussion . ^ 

. *" Any sttidy that is post-hoc in nattire,'and limited to an' 
analysis of information that' was generated for programsktic ^mrposes, 
must suffer the vagaries of incomplete inforjnati^^i^ well as» glaring 
-idata 'holes. Hds study ^s no exception. However, within the trade- ^ 
off,, one obtains information that is directly related to an ongoing 
program, and is direatly related to that which i^ feasible and that 
^ whicJ^ is- real. Again, tMs study is no exception. d ' 

^ Witfiin the above context, certain findings appear worthy of 
highlighting. These include: , , ' ' 
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\ 1. SJie progr^n encoantered .an ertended *dc«n ^ise* 

as eTidenced \^ rarisefi drop in ecrapetentgr ' 
• agreements negotiated daring the third semester;* 
Sbis drop was mmoticed Tjy prqgraa personnel. _ 

2. intends did not negotiate rany coc5>etency agree- , 
zaents in either the Integrstive or ^vance^i 
inte3?active categories. 

3. There »ae a rarked shift over tlr>e fr m nego- 
tiatim.of B^iavioral Ifexasgeoent to instructional 
Plenadng and Ifenaggasnt cong)etency agreeiagnts. 

^ 4. , Th^re was a very lirdt^ nuniber. of Oidque cQ25)e- 
tency ^igreemsntB negotiated* 

5. Shere was a varied shift over tine fron agree- 
Bents negotiated with xmiversity i>ersonnel to 
agt^eoents negotiated with scbool-based person- ^ 
nel. 

6. Ihere were few conrctency agreeioents- relating 
to the development of sJdUs in children's sx2b- 
Ject setter content. 

7. Age land noned\ication grade point average were 
related to tife^aiaount of work completed as well 

J • as the rate at idiich Hie work was performed. 

Ihis^was a unique and specialized program,/ as laost Teacher « 
Corps programs are. The students were specially selected and apt 
representative of the teacher ^education students at Syracuse Ifaiver-^ 
sity. aSie sqhoois irere^ carefully selected and 2*epresented predoenin- 
antly poor and ^djprl^coi^^ Thg* field-based canponent of the . 
program was on'e-half tiiae over two years. Consequently, one must be 
very cautious in g^eralizing from these type of data-i These constraints 
notwithstanding^^ there appears to be at least a glimmer of .implications 
for* program developers, in teacher ediication, ' . " 



First, it nay be that teacher educatico pr ogr a iiEagrs assuse 
tJsat stiideats can integratelsaiiy dis-aordairt c a u joz ^ents ^^tv? a^iopt 
an integrated teacJdng' style »i1iioat specific training in that pro- 
cess. Teacher e&icati<2Q p rogr ain s ej^ear to have directed little 
effort tdPard deveiopiag the gMiig necessary for assnning' tbtal 
classrooQ responsibility. *In IMs study, that facl was glaringly 
evident. ' * - ^ ' ^ 

Secmd, it appears that XJrograa developers should become 
zJore seiisitive to the sequencing of program coG^anents. SxLs study 
su^ests That teacher etiucaticn students perceive gy^i^fc in Behavioral 
Ifenagezient to be precursors to skills in Instructicmal Planning and 
lianageisent. Althou^ this is consistsit «ith a goc^ deal of conven-- 
"jfional wisdcxa evi'dent for cany years, iiiere is scoe question^ as to 
how well ix fits the sequence of laost teacher education prograsns* 
ft^oubtedly there are other sequencing issues, not evident' in this • 
study, that pi^ograzn 'developers should seek out and develop a sensi- 
'tivity towijjdeT^ ~ ^ - ' , , 

Thirds it appears that individualization ' of 'progran is not 
synonyiDous with individual tmiqueness of prograr?. If one assur^^ * 
that in this study field personnel selected the? content of the c<xs>e-' 
tency agreeoents in ^relation to perceived needs of both the schools 
and the etud^ts^ liiaited nus&er of unique cocipelipncy agree- 

laents generated suggests that iiidividualization can occut* with a great 
deal of CQSnmality. Again, this probably ^^preseats a "coanDn sense" 
approach to prograu} developaentj but at the jjteae iiiae appears to con- 
tradict a lot of the current? thou^ts concerning individuali2iation 
and j>ersona1 i zation of teacher education xerograms. 

Foipiih,- and one of the zrore ingxjrtant^iiaplications of this * 
study, is that school district employees are^wiiling to assrim^'respqn--- 
sibility for teacher education. However, teacher education program- 
iseriT must be sensitive to the fact that a good deal of naterial 'aad 
support fr^ the university is still required. It .nay be that althou^ 
school distri-ct i)ersonnel want to becoiae incipeasingly ijcxvolved in the' 
teacher traimng effort, tliey <io not want to assxime sole responsibility. 
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. A fifth iig>iicaticEh for p r o gr aB dereloposnt eriggest^ that ' 
'plznusTs sh gg l d be sensitive to "the danger of blotting out subject 
2£tter ecaiterrt in it^ develcpEent of cosjetencies aiid sillls. It 
z2L0xt be that -Qie intense inrolTeoent with reality sirjily .sdtigates 
against the dereloposnt of instructional g>^n« In subject sisatter 
areas. Regardless of reason, field-i^ed^gsrogran deyeiopers probably* 
oQght to taie steps necessazy to ensure liat areas such as Beharioral 
Ifenagez^OTt dp nonLoperate at -ihe expense of learning ho¥ to teach sub- 
jects to childly. 

• " • . 

Finally, this Study offers r^n^^i s xxpp or t for the sjainten- 
ance of ecce of ihe traditional predictors of student success. I* has ' 
been known for scce tine tiiat grade point average jn^dicts success cm 
university cazi^mses, but this study su^sts that the altering grade 
_point average ni^rt also be a fairly good pf^edictor of not caily tbX 
aiDount of wori a student will do in a field-based envircmsent,^ but* 
also the rate at lihich'a student will iror^. AHhoii^ idiosyncratic 
to this study in that there ipere a greater nuniber of oldea^ students, / 
one suspects that a question ought to be raised concerning the^^e (and 
ir5)lied mtxnxLty) of a stud^ entering a teacher -education program. 
It is possible that in traditional teacher -education p3?QgraiaB> we 
enter stxidents .too young. • ' \ 

In* concluslonrj..;thi^stiHiy say well raise tx^^ questicais thai . 
it answers, but perhaps good post hoc field analyses are laeant to do 
that. Beyond the ^analysis of these, data, the writers would suggest 
that research be initiated which attenjrts to relate the casgms cozijxm- 
ent of a teacher education program to that which occujts in the ^ield. 
Althou^ not dealt with in this study, the suspicion clearly exists 
that the linkages are scanty and the rqlaticmship too" liMted.' 

The quesiion also looms as to whether students too cosplete 
programs such as Teacher Corps with an iiitense Ind extended field-' 
based component .are, in fact,, different from student^ in a laore 
traditional jprogram. The movemeitt toward field-based teacjher prepera-^ 
tion has been based on the implicit assuigrtion thart more field involve- 
ment is not only different, but also 'better. Both assximptions are 
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cpsa to quasticajp Is, in fact, a field-based p r og ra m lively to pro- 
duce teacjtiers »ith diff earent sWIIe- titan a cas^nis-tased progranl? 
ini rore irxortant^ are tWcx^er edncaticm students involved in pro- 
grajDS TPith a beavj field-based coerjonent, in fa<rt, -qare effective 
teachers upon coG5>leti<m pf tise progren? A corollary q^estimi as3cs* 
M^tner tiie VTc^ram is sore .or*- less efficient than ti^aditionai' pro- ^ 
grazs, as it is -well knoKn tliat taey are laDre costly end rore desar^ 
ing*of professiCTiaJ, tis^ and effort. ^ ' " 




